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HE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DFMAXD, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cotuder. 

















BOOK TASTING. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BOY AND MAN,” ETO. 
I 


” V THAT are you doing with those books, good 

woman ?”’ said Dr. Karl Blattstaub, ex- 
professor in the grand-ducal college of Hoch-wodu- 
willst, in a querulous tone to his housekeeper, Martha 
Schlank. The poor man was lying almost helpless 
upon his couch, and in great pain, hess an attack of 


No. 1435,~-sene 93, 1979. 


{ 


rheumatism, and saw with anxiety his careful ser- 
vant and nurse and friend and factotum flourishing 
among his precious books, which were almost the 
only solace of his life, with a duster. 

‘‘They have not been touched for a month,” she 
replied, gently; ‘“‘they must be dusted sometimes, 
dear master.” 

‘* By no means,” he answered ; ‘it is quite unne- 
cessary. Leave them alone, I say. A coat of dust 
does no harm as long as it is undisturbed; if you 
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wipe it away it soon settles again, and has to be 
rubbed off once more; and rubbing is bad for the 
books.”’ 

Martha was always careful to touch the precious 
volumes only with a gentle hand; and, notwith- 
standing her master’s remonstrance, she continued 
her dusting, using an old silk handkerchief for the 
purpose. 

‘Dust upon books is like snow on the ground,” 
the ex-professor resumed; ‘it protects them; it is 
snly when the duster comes, or the thaw, that any 
liarm is done. Take care how you put them up 
again, pray.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘See, now, I have replaced 
them exactly as they were, and all in their proper 
erder.”’ 

‘“Why, bless me, good woman!” he exclaimed, 
“look at Pindarus.” 

** Who ?—where ?—what ?” 

** Editio princeps et Aldina—the duodecimo on the 
top shelf—1513—most rare and valuable—‘ Pindarus’ 
—don’t you see? He is standing on his head; 
reverse him this minute, or I must get up and do it 
myself.” 

‘*Lie still!’ she cried. ‘I will do it, if I can 
only find out which book you mean.” 

‘‘ Pindarus, I tell you; that volume, vellum- 
sound, without any name upon it.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! nowI see. I cannot tell which is the top 
wad which is the bottom of a book when it has no 
aames or labels.” 

‘But I can,” said the doctor, who knew every 
mark and stain upon the old vellum covers of his 
a ‘‘and it vexes me to see my books ill- 
ased.” 

‘There, then,” she said, ‘I have set him upright 
again, so be easy.” 

Martha Schlank knew very well that her master 
was in pain, and she could put up with any little 
irritability that he might manifest under such condi- 
tions. Moreover, he was poor, having been long 
*disabled both from his tutorial and literary work ; 
and the weather was cold, and he had great difficulty 
sometimes in procuring even the necessaries of life, 
40 say nothing of the comforts almost equally essen- 
tial to an invalid. 

“Bless you,” she said, turning to him with a smile, 
“why are you so anxious? You are not afraid that 
tho letters will drop off the pages, are you?” 

“I like to see books properly treated,” he an- 
swered, more pleasantly. ‘ See, now, how you have 
misplaced that lower shelf. Aristotle and Athenzeus 
side by side! and so jammed up in consequence, that 
the great philosopher has no room to move, peripatein: 
it tears the binding to force books in and out in that 
way. Aristotle, too—the folio—is now standing on 
his head, like Pindar.” 

By dint of great patience on the part of good 
Martha Schlank, the books were all properly 
arranged at last; and the ex-professor being ap- 

eased, went on talking, partly to her and partly to 

imself, in a pleasanter humour. 

‘* Aristotle, of all others,” he said, ‘ ought not to 
be exposed to such unworthy treatment; of him, 
more than of most authors, it might be said in the 
words of the poet, 


§ Os homint sublime dedit, celumque tuert 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’ 


We all have our reverses, but for Aristotle to be 





upset in that fashion is too bad! you would not like 
it yourself, Martha!” 

‘“‘No,” she said; ‘“ but that is a different thing.” 

The difference was not quite so apparent to the 
doctor as to his housekeeper. The books were his 
oldest, and almost his only friends; intellectually 
they were more to him than the good faithful crea- 
ture who waited upon him with so much tenderness 
and devotion. He had spent all his spare money 
upon them, and nearly all the pleasure and interest 
of his life was centred in them. 

‘« Just give me that volume of Aristotle here,” hoe 
said, and taking the book from Martha’s hand, he 
opened it tenderly. It was long since he had handled 
it, for it was an old and choice edition, and extremely 
scarce; and he used a cheap’modern ‘‘ Tauchnitz” 
for his ordinary work. He dwelt upon its pages 
now as if they had been so many beautiful pictures, 
and seemed to find pleasure even in the abbrevia- 
tions and contortions which abounded in the old 
Greek type, although clearly and beautifully printed. 
Presently, a piece of paper which had been shut up 
between the leaves dropped from the book and fiut- 
tered down upon the floor. 

‘“‘Take care,” cried Martha; 
falling off now.” 

«Tt is only one of my notes,” said the doctor. 

*« A note indeed!” she answered, taking it up and 
examining it open-eyed andopen-mouthed. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear Doctor Blattstaub, look at this!” 

“Ten gulden, as I am alive!” cried the doctor; 
‘“‘T can scarce believe my eyes. How came it there! 
wonder. I must have put it in one day to mark the 
place when I was collating, not seeing what it was.” 

‘‘No doubt,’’ Martha answered. She had herself 
often seen him take up a letter, or anything that 
happened to be within his reach, without looking at 
it, and place it between the leaves of a book while 
turning from one volume to another. ‘I wonder 
whether there are any more where that came from,” 
she added, eagerly. 

‘‘T fear not,’ said the doctor. ‘I could not have 
used more than one or two at most in that way with- 
out missing them, they have always been so scarce.” 

But they looked the book carefully through, not- 
withstanding. It was a long process, and Martha 
soon got tired of it; for at every tenth page, or there- 
about, the ex-professor lighted upon some passage 
that interested him, and would stop to read it, for- 
getting entirely the object of his search. He got 
through it at last, but no more notes were found, 
and they were fain to content themselves with the 
one which had so unexpectedly turned up. They had 
been in great straits, and it promised relief from 
their immediate wants. So Martha Schlank put a 
handkerchief over her head, and went forth at once 
to get it changed, and to buy some necessaries. 

“ This kind of note is of some use,”’ she said to her- 
self ; ‘‘ it is better than all the ‘ Vosses’ and ‘Span’ms’ 
and ‘Variorums’ that the good professor talks so muci! 
about. I can’t tell what they be, for my part, but 1 
know what this is. I hope I may find another or 
two yet. I'll give every book on the shelves a goot 
shake up to-night after the master is in bed, if | 
should shake every letter off upon the floor, and have 
to sweep them up and sort them afterwards.” And 
she went on her way, smiling, partly at her own 
good joke, and partly at the thought of what she 
was to buy with the ten-gulden note between her 
fingers. 


‘“‘the letters are 
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A FRIEND 


II. 


Axrnovcn Martha Schlank carried out her purpose, 
and submitted every book upon her master’s shelves 
to a searching and most undignified ordeal, turning 
them all ways and blowing the leaves apart after a 
fashion that would have made the ex-professor shud- 
der, if he had not been asleep, she could find no more 
notes, except those at the foot of the pages. She 
had flattered herself that the books, which she 
thought had never been of much use to any one s0 
far, might have turned out to be a mine of wealth to 
her master at last. She had never felt any desire to 
open them before, but now she addressed herself to 
the many-volumed Plato, asif he had been Pluto, 
the giver of wealth; and all the authors of the golden 
and silver periods were put upon their trial, but 
proved wholly wanting in the precious metals which 
they were supposed to represent. The only thing 
which fixed the good woman’s attention was a small 
figure inside the covers of some of them, representing, 
as she supposed, the prices at which they had been 
bought and sold; though these were so enormously 
above her conception of the value of the soiled and dingy 
old volumes that she could hardly believe it possible 
that any one had really paid so much money for them. 
She had heard her master say, indeed, that they 
were very precious, but she had looked upon that as 
one of his eccentricities. The conclusion she came to 
now was that it was no wonder he should be so poor 
if he had really thrown away his money when he had 
any, in that insensible manner. 

These thoughts often returned to the good woman 

when the long winter days drew on, and Dr. Blatt- 
staub’s infirmities increased, and his temper became 
more irritable, and there was little money coming in, 
and all the necessaries of life were getting dearer. 
It seemed hard that money should be locked up in 
such a useless form while they were so greatly in 
want of it; and often when the ex-professor was not 
looking-she would take down one or other of the 
precious volumes and examine the price-mark in the 
cover, and sigh to think how useful such a sum 
would be just then. She knew that her master 
could not part with any of them without a pang; 
but was he not suffering grievous pangs already 
which money might alleviate if it could not 
cure? Yet things went on from bad to worse, and 
had come to a very bad state indeed before Martha 
could summon courage to tell the ex-professor what 
was in her mind. She brought herself to the point 
at last, however. 
“You don’t often look at those books now,’ she 
said. ‘Is it not a pity that they should stand there 
ma row, doing no good to anybody, and eating their 
heads off?” 

‘Eating their heads off; what do you mean?” 

“Tt’s the same thing,” she said; ‘“‘if you had as 
much money as they are worth, you could get a good 
return for it. The books are of no use except to 
look at, while you want good things to eat and drink. 
IfI were you I should part with some of them.” 

“Part with them! Do you mean sel/ them ?”’ 

The good woman hardly dared to answer yes, so 
she said nothing. 

“Ah me!” he cried; ‘poor me! I have had 
them so many years. I picked them up one by one, 


cheap, very cheap; but they are worth a great deal 
of money now.” 
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‘So much the more reason for parting with them,” 
she said. 

“Yes, yes; perhaps. A poor man, as I am, has 
no right to keep such treasures on his shelves. I 
have been thinking for some time past that it would 
come to this.” 

Martha Schlank breathed a sigh of relief. Her 
proposal had been in a manner anticipated, and her 
task was comparatively an easy one. 

‘‘The worst of it is,” he went on, ‘‘ that if I were 
to sell them, I might never see them again.” 

‘‘That is true,” she replied; ‘unless one of the 
professors of the grand-ducal college would buy them, 
or one of your old friends.” 

‘I will not trouble my old friends,” he said; “ it 
would be like asking them for money; and it would 
come to the same thing in the end.” 

“Then I had better take one or two to Master 
Scharfsinn, the bookseller, in Bleiche-strasse, and 
see what he will give you for them.” 

“‘Scharfsinn is an old Jew; he will want to buy 
them for nothing.” 

‘“‘T will bargain with him roundly. But perhaps 
he will not know what they are worth.” 

‘‘He knows well enough, but he will not admit it, 
He will not give one-half nor one-fourth of their 
value.” 

‘“‘T can try, however.” 

“Well,” said the invalid, with a sigh, ‘“‘I fear 
there is no help for it. I will give you one or two 
of the least valuable to begin with. I have bought 
many good books from him in time past, and he 
ought to deal well and fairly with me now.” 

Martha hastened to make ready for her errand, 
fearing all the while that Dr. Blattstaub would change 
his mind. It was a long time before he could decide 
which of his books should be the first to leave his 
shelves. He had them taken down and replaced a 
dozen times; for each had some peculiar claim upon 
his regard, each called to mind some pleasant asso- 
ciation which made it specially painful for him to 
part with it. Hemade his selection at last, however ; 
and placing two or three on the table, covered his eyes 
with his hands while his housekeeper wrapped them 
up in a cloth and put them into her basket. Then, 
without another word, she turned towards the door 
and was gone. Yes, gone! She would return; but 
the books—never! He almost shed tears as he 
thought of it. 


IIt, 


Jacos Scnarrsinn’s “ Buchhandlung” was a long 
narrow place, which was not so much a shop as an 
open stall, having been, in fact, the carriage entrance 
of a large house and courtyard at a time when 
Bleiche-strasse was a more fashionable locality. It 
was enclosed now on all sides except the front, which 
was still left open, that customers might enter with- 
out restraint and be tempted to purchase; only at 
night it was closed with long shutters. Noone knew 
where Jacob Scharfsinn lived, or whether he had 
any home at all; but all day long he sat watching his 
books and his customers, and a cold weary time it 
must have been for him in the winter, when the 
ground was covered with snow, and long icicles hung 
down, like a glistening cornice or fringe, over the 
front of his retreat. But he was always well wrapped 
up, and made himself as comfortable as he could, 
sitting in a high-backed chair upon a little platform, 
cco 2 
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which kept his feet out of the draft, with a quantity of 
dry straw about his legs and a pan of burning charcoal 
between his knees. The boys who ran past on their 
way from school were apt to take liberties with him, 
making a feint of snatching at his books, knowing 
very well that he would not leave his perch to meddle 
with them as long as they kept within certain bounds. 
He was used to this, and though he would rave at 
them and scold them, he did not trouble himself 
much about their tricks. The only thing that really 
vexed him was when they came with malice afore- 
thought and, standing ata safe distance, threw stones 
into his charcoal pan, under pretence of kindly giv- 
ing him chestnuts to roast, making the burning coals 
fly about, into his lap, or among the books, and send- 
ing a shower of sparks into his eyes. But that-was 
a dangerous game for them, as it brought him forth 
like a lion upon them, and only the elder boys, who 
ought to have known better, ventured it. There was 
another annoyance of quite a different kind to which 
the bookseller was exposed, namely, when a passen- 
ger would halt at his stall, select a book, and stand 
there reading it for half an hour or more at a time; 
or perhaps flit from one volume to another, evidently 
searching for some particular passage or quotation, 
and finally go away without asking the price of the 
book or showing any desire to purchase it. At such 
times Jacob Scharfsinn could not always keep silence. 
‘You had better buy that book,” he would say; ‘I 
cannot afford to give you its contents for nothing ;”’ 
and if the intruder declined to act upon the hint he 
would call after him, ‘‘ You have robbed me. Re- 
store what you have taken away, or pay me for it.” 
Restoration was of course impossible under such 
circumstances, and the bookseller had to put up with 
his loss, if loss it could be called, which made another 
man rieher and himself no poorer. 

The old man’s temper had been disturbed by trials 
of this kind on the day when Martha brought him 
three of her master’s books to ask what he would 
give for them. 

“T can’t afford to give anything,” he said. 
‘** People come here and read my books, and go away 
without buying, and it would be only fair if I were 
to take yours and keep them without paying for 
them. And these books are of no real value. Dr. 
Blattstaub knows that very well. He has better 
books than these, and should send them if he wants 
money.” 

A great deal of patience and perseverance was 
required before Martha could soothe the old 
man’s excited feelings and extract from him what 
was, after all, a very inadequate price for the books 
she had to offer. ‘‘ Bring me some of his Elzevirs 
and Aldines,” he called after her, as she hurried 
away with the money, ‘‘ and I will pay well for them. 
I know the professor has some.” 

A few days later Mr. Scharfsinn’s patience was 
again severely tried. The weather was colder than 
ever, and he was fain to rise from his chair from 
time to time, in order to stamp upon the ground and 
warm his feet. He had just settled himself after 
one of these excursuses as he called them, and was 
thawing the tips of his fingers over the glowing 
charcoal, when an elderly man, tall and lean, but 
wiry and healthy-looking, thinly-clad, yet with 
the manner and bearing of a gentleman, notwith- 
standing a certain carelessness in his apparel, 
stopped at the stall and began eagerly to inspect 
the books. He took down one after another, re- 
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placing some without a second glance, but dwelling 
upon the pages of others with interest. He even pro- 
ceeded to take notes in a small book which he drew 
from his pocket, and tucked one volume under his 
arm while referring to another, wholly unconscious 
where he was, and regardless of the scowl with which 
the owner of the books regarded him. en at 
length he began to replace the books upon the 
shelves, the old man, concluding that the stranger was 
not a buyer, but a taster only, could contain himself 
no longer. 

‘‘Have you found what you wanted, sir?’ he 
asked, sarcastically. 

‘Yes, thank you,” the other answered, in the 
most innocent manner possible. ‘ Yes, thank you,” 

‘“‘ And is there nothing else that you would like to 
look at?” 

“I don’t know. There may be, perhaps,” the 
stranger said, casting his eyes again over the shelves, 
and taking down one of the volumes which Martha 
had brought only a few days before. 

‘¢ How curious!’’? he muttered to himself; then, 
turning to the bookseller, asked, ‘‘ Where did you get 
this book, my friend ?” 

‘“‘ Stole it,” said the other, curtly. 

“Did you? No, you don’t mean that, I’m sure,” 
he answered, in an absent, matter-of-fact way. 

““Why not? Other folks make free with the con- 
tents of my books; why should not I go upon the 
same plan, and steal the books themselves?” 

“‘T am going to buy this book, at all events,” said 
the stranger, beginning to understand him. The 
purchase was soon effected, and the stranger again 
inquired whence the dealer had it. 

‘“‘Tt is not a fair question,’ Jacob Scharfsinn an- 
swered. ‘I bought it of an honest man, and paid a 
fair price for it. You have now done the same; 
that is enough.” 

Doctor Hertz, to give him his name and title, was 
not so sure about the fairness of the price; he had 
paid it without demur, but he knew that the charge 

“was excessive. 

‘‘ Why won’t you tell me the name of the honest 
man who sold it to you?” he asked. 

‘¢ Why should I?” 

‘‘ Why should you not?” 

‘For good reasons. The honest man may have 
other books to sell; it is my business to buy them. 
That may be your business also, for anything I 
know. I prefer to keep my customers to myself.” 

Dr. Hertz bit his lip, evidently annoyed. 

“Tell me, at least,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ whe- 
ther you have many dealings with this Dr. Blatt- 
staub ¢” 

“Doctor Blattstaub! How did you know his 
name?” 


: “It is here, ia this book, in his own handwrit- 
ing. 

‘¢ And how do you know his handwriting ?” 

‘* He is one of my oldest friends. I am a stranger 
here, and did not know that he was residing in this 
town. I must find him out now, and go to see him. 
Now will you tell me where he lives?” 

‘Yes, if you will first assure me that you are not 
a book-buyer like myself.” 

“To say that I am not a book-buyer would be 
untrue,” said the other. ‘I buy a great many 
beoks.” 

‘For yourself, or to sell ?” 

“For a public institution of which I am librarian.” 
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A FRIEND 
“Then I will supply you with all that you re- 


uire.” 

“T buy old and scarce editions wherever I can 
pick them up. You could not procure such for me.” 

‘Yes I can; come to-morrow and I will show you 
some.” 

“Very well; and in the meantime tell me where I 
ean find Dr. Blattstaub.” 

‘No, sir; business first, if you please. To-morrow 
I may be able to tell you. To-day I cannot.” 

Dr. Hertz turned away, but was recalled by the 
voice of the bookseller. ‘‘ Here are two more books 
that belonged to your friend,’ he said; ‘will you 
buy them?” 

“ Are these all that you have of his?” 

“Yes; all at present. Let me send them home 
for you.” 

“No; I will carry them myself.” 

“You will come to-morrow, then? I shall have 
some excellent editions ready for you. An Elzevir 
Horace, 18mo, and an Aldine, second edition, more 
correct than the first.” 

“JT will come; I will come,” cried the other, 
eagerly. 

‘“‘ A splendid Aristotle, seven folio volumes; Aldus’s 
best work! ” 

“T will come; I will come,” he repeated. 
are not deceiving me?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

“T will come, then, early ; unless—unless these 
books also are Dr. Blattstaub’s. In that case I may 
prefer to deal with him directly; and as you would 
not trust me with his address I shall feel myself quite 
at liberty to do so.” 

“Tt would not be fair nor right,” cried Sharfsinn, 
unable to conceal his vexation. 

“Tt would be quite fair and right,” said the other. 
“Tf you had told me where to find him I might have 
felt a scruple on the subject; but now I can have 
none. 

“You will not find him,” said the bookseller. 

“T shall try,” said the other, and departed. 


“You 


IV. 


Dr. Buarrsravs had been in great pain all day ; and 
though he had not much faith in medical aid, he had 
consented to let Martha Schlank go for a surgeon 
who lived in the next street, and who was always 
ready to do what he could for the ex-professor, 
though it must be confessed that that was not much. 
“As soon as the winter is over you must try 
change of air,” the doctor had said. ‘ You must go 
to Wiesbaden and have some baths; yours is just 
the case for such treatment. You will get well, Dr. 
Blattstaub, you will get well if you will do as I say. 
I have told you so before. Go to Wiesbaden; no- 
thing else will cure you.” 
_ Herr Meyer was gone, taking with him a prescrip- 
tion which he had written, and which he promised to 
get made up for the invalid, though, beyond a little 
present relief, not much was to be expected from it. 
That other prescription, change of air and warm 
bathing at Wiesbaden, could not be so easily dis- 
pensed. Folks cannot travel, even when in health, 
without spending money. Holiday-making is costly ; 
a week or two of it will sometimes swallow up the 
Savings of a year; with many a family it is the 
beginning of poverty and debt. For invalids going 
from place to place it is yet more expensive; and, 
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unless it can be done comfortably, is likely to prove 
more injurious than beneficial. 

‘““We must look forward,” said Martha, with a 
desire to comfort her master. ‘‘ We must look for- 
ward, and upward.” 

" A gi yes,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ upward, yes!”’ 

““We must get you to the baths somehow or 
other,” she continued ; ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s 
away. We shall manage it, no doubt.” 

“Impossible! Ah! you are looking at my poor 
books again; they will have to be sold sooner or 
later; but they will not supply more than our every- 
day wants if this goes on.”’ 

‘But it must not goon. If we could get you to 
Wiesbaden you would, please God, recover the use of 
your limbs. You could then go on teaching and 
writing and earning money as before. It would be 
best to get what you can for the books, and spend 
it in that way, and then trust God for the future.” 

The ex-professor shook his head wearily. In the 
first place, he could not make up his mind to part 
with all his precious volumes at once. It was bad 
enough to let them go one ata time, as necessity 
required ; he could not bring himself to make a clean 
sweep of the shelves at one stroke. And in the second 
place, he was too ill and depressed to think it possible 
that he could travel, or that such a change could 
benefit him if he did. 

While they were talking thus a knock was heard 
at the door, and the surgeon returned followed by a 
stranger. 

‘“‘T have brought you the medicine,” he said; 
‘‘ and as your case is a painful one and in somerespects 
peculiar, I have taken the liberty of introducing a 
friend whose advice and assistance may perhaps be of 
service to you.” 

‘You are very kind ; but I do not wish to give any 
more trouble,” Dr. Blattstaub said, for he feared 
another fee might be expected. 

“‘TIt is no trouble; I have asked to be admitted for 
my own pleasure,” said the stranger, fixing his eyes 
with a kind but eager expression on the sufferer. 

“‘T am afraid you will not be able to do much for 
me; Herr Meyer will tell you—” 

But Herr Meyer the surgeon had vanished, leaving 
him to describe his own symptoms. 

‘‘Let us see,” said the new-comer, and taking a 
chair he placed it near the invalid, and proceeded to 
ask him some questions as to the nature of his ail- 
ment. 

‘We must go a little further back,” he said, pre- 
sently. ‘You ought to tell me some particulars of 
your past life, which may account for your present 
infirmity. It has not been an idle life, I am sure.” 

‘‘Indeed it has not,” old Martha exclaimed; and 
seeing that her master was tired and in pain she took 
upon herself to answer the stranger’s questions for 
him, enlarging, as she did so, upon the doctor’s 
extraordinary talents and learning, his devotion to 
literature, his hard work, early and late at his books 
and writings, in addition to his regular professional 
duties, warming as she went on and giving vent to 
many painful truths, regardless of her maste ’s 
occasional remonstrance. She would never have 
dreamt of making such an exposure to a total 
stranger, but this good man looked at her with so 
much kindness and sympathy that she was led on to 
speak to him out of the fulness of her heart, as if he 
had been an old familiar friend, with a rising hope 
that the ‘‘ somehow or other” of the ways and means 
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for her master’s cure might be found through his 
assistance. She could fancy that the stranger’s fine 
intellectual features quivered with emotion, and that 
a tear trembled on his eyelashes, as he sat there 
listening to her and looking quietly at the subject of 
her discourse, while Dr. Blattstaub, himself a little 
overcome by her sad story, leant back in his chair, 
pitying himself, and only uttering now and then a 
‘Still, woman, be still!’? or some other low word 
of remonstrance, to which she paid no attention. 

Suddenly, while she was yet speaking, the stranger 
rose, leaned forward, and taking Dr. Blattstaub’s 
hand in his own, pressed it gently, yet with warmth. 
The invalid looked up with surprise, evidently touched 
by this generous impulse on the part of one who 
seemed to be a total stranger to him. Still more 
astonished was he when his visitor, bending over 
him, kissed his forehead and his lips. It was many 
years since he had received such a salute. The 
learned doctor was not what could be called a genial 
man, and had few intimate friends. His occupation 
as a professor, devoted to study, placed a certain dis- 
tance between him and those among whom his life 
was passed. They respected him, but were never on 
familiar terms with him. His face flushed now with 
something of displeasure at what he conceived to be 
a liberty on the part of this unknown visitor, and 
shrinking from him he leaned back in his chair and 
looked sharply into his eyes. For a moment more 
they sat facing each other; the countenance of the 
one beaming with tenderness, the other looking at 
him with doubt and wonder. But as Dr. Blattstaub 
gazed the hard lines about his forehead and mouth 
relaxed, his eyes kindled, his lips parted. 

‘* Karl, don’t you know me?” the stranger cried. 
‘‘Have you quite forgotten your old friend Hertz? 
your old ellege chum—you old—? ” 

‘‘ Ernst! is it thou indeed ?” 

His voice trembled, and he could not speak another 
word, and they embraced again, like children. 

“Why, Ernst, how many years is it since thou and 
I parted?”’ Dr. Blattstaub asked when he had re- 
covered himself ;— ‘twenty —thirty— aye, more! 
where hast thou been, my old, old friend?” 

Many such questions were asked on either side 
and answered. They had been students together at 
the University, and dear bosom friends for two or 
three years afterwards. Then they had gone their 
several ways in life, and, after continuing for a short 
time to correspond, had lost sight of each other. Yet 
though out of sight they had not been altogether out 
of mind. No after friendship had equalled in warmth 
and constancy that first attachment. The romance of 
early life, the sympathy of young and fervent hearts, 
the mutual respect and esteem which they felt for 
each other, had never been forgotten. 

‘* And how didst thou find me out, Ernst? How 
didst thou find thy way to this poor place?” 

Dr. Blattstaub looked round him at the walls of 
his apartment as he spoke, not with any dissatisfac- 
tion, but rather with a feeling of pleasure in the 
thought that adversity had had no power to abate his 
old friend’s ardour for him. 

Dr. Hertz drew from his breast-pocket one of the 
volumes which he had purchased at the bookstall. 
‘This was my guide,” said he. ‘I did not even 
know that you were living in this town, or living 
anywhere, but I found your name inside the cover, 
and I knew your handwriting. I even recognised 
the book as one which I had seen in your possession. 








Here are others,” he added, unfolding his handker- 
chief; ‘‘ see, I have rescued them all from the hands 
of the spoiler.” 

‘‘ Well done!” cried the doctor. ‘I rejoice to 
see them again and in your possession; now I shall 
be contented. You will value them and take care of 
them. I shall make myself easy about my treasures 
now. There are others on the shelves. I will show 
you them by-and-by.” 

‘‘That man refused to give me your address, but I 
found it out, and then I met your doctor in the street 
and he brought me to the door and told me how ill 
you were, and so I came in with the bottle and the 

ills.” 
pe You have done me more good already than they 
will. The sight of you has taken away my pain.” 

Dr. Blattstaub waved his hand gaily as he spoke, 
but checked himself, with a grimace which belied his 
words. He was very happy, however; and presently 
his chair was wheeled round and he regaled himself 
and his friend with a sight of the books. They were 
very busy with them, Dr. Hertz holding one of the 
seven volumes of the precious Aristotle upon his 
knees, and turning its pages over with a loving hand, 
when a knock was heard at the door, and old Jacob 
Scharfsinn thrust his head into the room. He was 
come to bargain for the remaining books, but as soon 
as he caught sight of the profile of his late customer 
side by side with that of the ex-professor, and saw 
the much-prized volume on his knees, he knew that 
his errand was in vain, and turning away without a 
word (except perhaps a muttered pleonasm), quitted 
the room. Dr. Blattstaub never troubled him again. 
His friend Hertz, who was on a book-buying tour, 
having been commissioned to collect some valuable 
works for the grand-ducal establishment of which he 
was librarian, was glad to purchase all his best edi- 
tions, and to give him a liberal price for them. 


Vv. 


Dr. Buarrstaus has been to Wiesbaden, and it has 
done him all the good that his doctor prognosticated. 
He can walk about, leaning on his friend’s arm, or 
with the help of a stick only. Beyond a little stiff- 
ness of the joints very little trace of his late trouble- 
some illness remains. He has resumed his literary 
work, and has also some private pupils, and he and 
Martha Schlank live much more comfortably, and 
with comparatively little anxiety or care. His books 
are in good keeping, and he is quite contented to be 
without them, knowing that they occupy a place of 
honour in a public library. Moreover, he can go 
and see them when he will—it is only a few hours’ 
journey by rail—and he has a general invitation to 
stay with his old friend, and consult his old favourites. 
He has no fear that they should be set to stand upon 
their heads, or unworthily consorted; and it is a 
pleasure to see what good care is taken of them, and 
how highly they are appreciated. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the books, even the best of 
them, hold but a secondary place in the doctor's 
estimation now. He has discovered that, though phi- 
losophy and poetry and classic lore, memorials of the 
dead, may have great charms, the living, breathing 
sympathy and fellowship of one with whom the soul 
is knit is much more precious. He has proved the 
truth and wisdom of the proverb: ‘Ointment and 
perfume rejoice the heart: so do the sweetness ol & 
man’s friend, by hearty counsel.” 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


BY THE REV. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.” 


Vv. 






"'N this country the sweet 
flowering hawthorn, or 
May, has for centuries 
been the most popular 
of spring flowers, ad- 


mired for its massy 
foliage and countless white 
and fragrant blossoms. It has 


been known under various names, 
especially hawthorn and _hay- 
thorn. It derived its name of 
“may” from the month, but 
very rarely is it to be seen in 
bloom on May-day, the alteration 
4 in the style being the cause, for 
May in the old times began fourteen days later. 
It was in days gone by the principal decoration of 
the village May-pole on May-day, and in Chaucer’s 
“Court of Love” we read how, early on May-day, 
“Fourth goth all the Court, both most and lest, to 
fetche the flouris fresh and blome.”’ It has, too, 
from time to time, been associated with various May- 
day customs. Thus, in Huntingdonshire and other 
counties it was formerly customary for young men 
to place at the door of their lovers early in the 
morning a branch of may in blossom, repeating the 
following lines :— 





‘* A branch of may we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, 
But it’s well budded out, 
By the work of our good Lord’s hands.” 


In Athens we are informed the may still graces every 
doorway on May-day. An Italian proverb* charac- 
terises the universal lover as ‘one who hangs every 
door with may.’’ The may, or hawthorn, is, accord- 
ing to history, the badge of the royal house of Tudor. 
Miss Strickland thus describes its origin :—‘‘ When 
the body of Richard 11 was slain at Redmore Heath 
it was plundered of its armour and ornaments. The 
crown was hidden by a soldier in a hawthorn-bush, 
but was soon found and carried back to Lord Stanley, 
who placed it on the head of his son-in-law, saluting 
him by the title of Henry vu, while the victorious 
army sang Ze Deum on the blood-stained heath. 


‘Oh, Redmore, then it seemed thy name was not in vain !’ 


It was in memory of this picturesque fact that 
the red-berried hawthorn once sheltered the crown 
of England, that the house of Tudor assumed the 
device of a crown in a bush of fruited hawthorn. 
The proverb of ‘Cleave to the crown though it hang 
on a bush,’ alludes to the same circumstance.” At 
Hesket, in Cumberland, yearly on St. Barnabas’s 
Day, by the highwayside, under a thorn-tree, is kept 
the Court for the whole forest of Englewood.+ The 





* “Flower Lore,” 1879, p. 2 


a] . 23. 
ut ~ Britton and Brayley’s “ Beauties of England and Wales,” 1802, 
*y S04, 


whitethorn is one of the trees that claims to have 
been used for the sacred crown of thorns. 

The myrtle, which is often grown in mild, warm 
climates near the sea,* was in former times used for 
bridal wreaths :— 


** And I will make thee bed of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
A lap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered o’er with leaves of myrtle.”’+ 


By the Greeks it was used for decking tombs. In 
Somersetshire a flowering myrtle is believed to be 
a great acquisition to a house, and a popular saying 
connected with it is this:—‘‘The myrtle is the 
luckiest plant to have in your window. Water it 
every morning, and be proud of it.” ‘Speaking to 
a lady,” says a correspondent of the ‘‘ Athenzoum ” 
(February 5th, 1848), ‘‘ of the difficulty which I had 
always found in getting a slip of myrtle to grow, she 
directly accounted for my failure by observing that 
perhaps I had not spread the tail (or skirt) of my 
dress and looked proud during the time I was plant- 
ing it.” It is a common notion in Somersetshire 
that unless a slip of myrtle is so planted it will never 
take root. 

One of the prettiest sights towards the close of 
April are the gardens of our London squares, at the 
time the lilacs are clothed with a thousand blossoms. 
This plant was introduced into our country about the 
time of Henry vi. It is mentioned by Gerarde, 
who, writing in the year 1597, says, ‘‘ I have white 
and blue lilacs in my garden in great plenty.” Its 
name is simply a corruption of the word lilag, by 
which it is known in Persia, of which it is a native. 
A popular term for it is pipe-tree, from its branches 
having a large pith that is easily bored out to make 
pipe-sticks, whence also its Latin name, syringa, from 
the Greek surigz. In many parts of Devon and 
Cornwall it goes by the hame of the May flower. In 
the province of Berry, which is, says Mrs. Lee, ‘ very 
marshy, and consequently liable to much malaria, 
nothing is used for curing the intermittent fevers 
a which the inhabitants suffer but the common 

ilac.” 

Another beautiful shrub which gladdens most eyes 
in the spring is the laburnum, with its showers of 
golden blossoms. Truly it has been described— 


‘* Like a fountain, o’er the meadow, 
Gold the green laburnum flowers ; 
Sprouting up a glossy column, 
Dripping down in amber showers.” 


It grows in great profusion on the mountains in 
Switzerland, and in France it is popularly termed 
‘‘Cytise des Alpes.” The name laburnum{ is 
derived from the Latin, denoting what belongs to the 








* Compare Virgil’s ‘‘Amantes littora myrtos” (myrtles loving the 
shores). 
+ Roxburghe Ballads. 
} Dr. Prior's “ Popular Names of British Plante,” p. 129. 
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hours of labour, in allusion probably to its closing its 
leaflets at evening-tide, and expanding them again 
in the early morning. The laburnum-tree is some- 
times large enough to be used by cabinet-makers ; 
and by the Romans its wood, which was held in very 
high esteem, was considered next in value to ebony. 

The broom was a most popular plant in the middle 
ages. Its Latin planta genista gave the name to the 
Plantagenet family, as recorded by various traditions. 
Fulk, of Anjou, is generally called the first Planta- 
genet. Some historians, however, are of opinion 
that the name was assumed by Geoffrey, Earl of An- 
jou, the husband of Matilda, Empress of Germany, 
who, having placed a sprig of broom in his helmet 
on the day of battle, acquired the surname, and be- 
queathed it to his descendants. The broom, too, was 
the special flower of the Scotch; it was also much 
esteemed on the Continent. In the year 1234 St. 
Louis made the broom the insignia of a new order of 
knighthood, the members of which wore a chain 
composed of blossoms of broom in gold, entwined 
with white enamelled lilies,* from which was sus- 

ended a gold cross, with the motto, ‘‘ Deus exaltat 
fumiles"—* God exalteth the lowly.” This plant 
is alluded to by Shakespeare, Spenser, and Chaucer. 
Thus Spenser, in one of his sonnets, says— 


‘* Sweet is the broome-flowre, but yet soure enough.” 


Hooker says the broom (cytisus) is derived from the 
Greeks, from the island of Cythnos, one of the 
Cyclades. Withering, however, who calls it Genista 
Scoparia, tells us it is from the Celtic Gen, a shrub. 
It is said to have intoxicating influence if eaten. 
Hence Allan Ramsay, in his address to a landlady 
who was famous for brewing a heady ale, tells us— 


‘* Some said it was the pith of broom, 
That she stow’d in her masking-loom, 
Which in our heads rais’d sic a soom ; 

Or some lur’d seed, 
Which oft the chaping stoup did toom, 
But filled our head.” 


Besoms are called in the north brooms, having, until 
late years, been made of the twigs of this shrub. 
Shakespeare, in his ‘‘ Henry vir” (Act v. sc. 3) says, 
‘‘T made good my place ; at length they came to the 
broomstaff with me.” The broom is said to be an 
unlucky flower. In many places a superstitious 
notion exists that there is some mysterious connec- 
tion between broom and death— 


** If you sweep the house with blossomed broom in May, 
You're sure to sweep the head of the house away.” 


According to the Northamptonshire peasantry this 
superstition extends to the apple-tree, for its bloom- 
ing after the fruit is ripe is regarded as ominous: 


‘ A bloom upon the apple-tree when the apples are ripe 
Is a sure termination to somebody’s life.” 


Mrs. Latham, in her interesting paper on “Some 
West Sussex Superstitions,” in the ‘Folk Lore 
Record” (1878, vol. i. p, 52), records how a poor 
girl, who was lingering in the last stage of consump- 
tion, but whose countenance had always lighted up 
with the sight of flowers, appeared one morning so 
exceedingly restless and unhappy, after a fresh 
nosegay of gay spring flowers had been laid on her 


* « Flower Lore,” 1878 P 55. 
t Johnston’s “ Natural fistory of the Eastern Borders,” p. 52. 
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bed, that she was asked if their scent was disagreable 

toher. ‘Oh, no!” she exclaimed, “ they are ve 
nice indeed to smell; but yet I should be very glad 
if you would throw away that piece of yellow broom, 
for they do say that death comes with it if it is krought 

into the house in bloom during the month of May.” 
One of the oldest favourites in our English gardens 
is the pansy, or heartsease. ‘Its habit,” says Dr. 
Prior,* ‘‘ of coquettishly hanging its head and half 
hiding its face, as well as some fancied resemblances 
in the throat of the corolla, has led to many quaint 
names in our own and in foreign languages; such as 
Three faces under a hood, Kiss me at the garden gate, 
Jump up and kiss me, Kiss me ere I rise, ete.’’ Love 
in idleness is said to be still in use in Warwickshire, 
Perhaps no plant except the ground ivy has 
attached to it so many curious nicknames. Dr. 
Johnson would derive the name pansy from panacea. 
Some consider it a corruption of the French word 
pensée. The word heartsease means a cordial, as in 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Antiquary ” (chap. xi.): “ Buya 
dram to be eilding and claise, and a supper and 
heartsease into the bargain.” Milton places it in 
Eve’s couch— 

‘* Flowers were the couch, 

Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 

And hyacinth, earth’s freshest, softest lap.” 


He also uses it to strew the hearse of Lycidas : 


‘¢ The white pink and the pansie streaked with jet, 
The glowing violet.” 

One of the most glowing and rich flowers which 
blossoms late in the spring is the peony. Its name 
is derived from Paion, a god of physic, supposed to 
be identical with Apollo, who healed the gods Ares 
and Hades of their wounds.t Itis popularly called 
chesses, a name, says Dr. Prior,t that by some 
mistake has been transplanted to it from the poppy, 
which, from the shape of its capsule, was called 
chasses and chese-boules. Of the many species of 
this plant, the true peony is the most beautiful, and 
when in full bloom is, perhaps, unsurpassed for 
grandeur. It is much esteemed in China, where, 
according to an old tradition, it is said to have 
grown for fifteen hundred years. Originally it is 
supposed by some to have been brought from the 
mountains in the ‘Celestial Empire.’ It is a sub- 
ject of much dispute whether this plant is alluded to 
by Shakespeare in the following passage in the 
‘Tempest ’’ (act iv. sc. 1):— 


‘* Thy banks with pionied and lilied brims, 
Which spongy April at thy best betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns.” 

By some commentators, the word “ pionied” is 
said to mean only digged, as in Spenser’s ‘ Fairy 
Queen”’ (ii. 10) :— 

‘¢ Which to outbarre, with painful pyonings, 
From sea to sea, he heapt a mighty mound.” 


From the context, however, of the passage quoted 
above, there can be little doubt but that Shakespeare 
refers to the pony, as otherwise the reading would 
be very tame.§ In Sussex, a necklace made of heads 
turned from the root of the psony is worn by children 
to prevent convulsions. 





* “ Popular Names of British Plants,” 174. 

+ Homer’s “ Iliad,” book v., 401 and 809. 

t ‘‘ Popular Names of British Plants,” p. 44. 

§ See EHacombe’s “ Plant Lore of Shakespeare,” 1873, p. 163. 
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‘* WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING.” 


CHAPTER VI.—CLOSING DAYS. 


We: have already said that we regard the long 
reign of George m1 as, on the whole, the most 
interesting in the annals of English history. Let the 
reader for a moment attempt to recall the progress 
which England made during this long reign; the 
immense interest of the questions which were dis- 
cussed; the great wars which were waged; the 
great discoveries which were made; the great move- 
ments of every kind which began to agitate national 
thought, and it will be instantly seen that this reign 
was the seed-time—perhaps the principal seed-time 
—of all that vast and fair cultivation in which we 
rejoice at present. Heartily as the king wished well 
to the cause of education, and generously as he sup- 
ported Joseph Lancaster, and much as he was in 
sympathy with Robert. Raikes and the Sunday-school 
movement—so far adopting it from its founder as, 
in conjunction with the queen, to establish Sunday- 
schools himself, personally visiting them in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor—and much as he ap- 
proved of Dissenters, and the general exertions of 
the Methodist body, it must be admitted he was 
nervously opposed to the attempts strongly made to 
obtain a Catholic Emancipation Bill. The king looks 
nowhere so intolerant as in connection with this 
measure; his own coachman was a. Methodist—old 
Father Saunders, as he was called ; he and the king 
were growing old together, and at last Saunders 
retired, while living in the neighbourhood of Wjnd- 
sor; and the king never passed, on horseback or in 
coach, without pulling up for some words of conver- 
sation, after his first ordinary salutation of ‘‘ Well, 
Saunders, and how do you do to-day?” 

There are many anecdotes of his fine liberality of 
expression and action towards Dissenters; but, al- 
though Mr. Pitt pressed measures for the relief of 
Catholics upon the king with the utmost fervour and 
earnestness, he took a stand of the strongest opposi- 
tion, and by it, no doubt, prostrated his own physical 
strength, and greatly embittered his declining days. 
He saw plainly the immense popularity he would 
win by his concession of the measure, but he con- 
ceived that he was bound by the terms of his corona- 
tion oath; he did not understand the doctrine of 
reserve; it had not been so ably expounded in his 
day as since, and his famous declaration of conscience 
is well known: ‘I can give up my crown,” he said, 
‘and retire from power; I can quit my palace and 
live in a cottage; I can lay my head on a block and 
= my life, but I cannot break my coronation 
oath.’ 

A number of speeches like this are on record: 
‘‘ Where is that power on earth,” he exclaimed to 
General Garth, ‘‘ to absolve me from the due observ- 
ance of every sentence of that oath, particularly the 
one requiring me to maintain the Protestant Reformed 
religion? Was not my family seated on the throne 
for that express purpose, and shall I be the first to 
suffer it to be undermined, perhaps overturned? No, 
I had rather beg my bread from door to door 
throughout Europe than consent to any such mea- 


sure!”? And again, he exclaimed, “If I violate 
that oath, I am no longer legal sovereign of this 
country.’’ 

Whatever may be the sentiments of our readers, 
we trust they will honour the courage and magnan- 
imity of the king, and scarcely try him by the large 
standard of liberality to which we conform our own 
opinions in these days. We have referred to it here 
especially because the king felt the matter so ner- 
vously that the body sympathised with the mind; 
and this, no doubt, hastened that last illness in which 
his life passed under a total eclipse. 

One of the most painful necessities of age is to 
find old friends passing away until all with whom the 
old confidential relationships of life were held have 
gone. One of the earliest to pass, and not very long 
after the king’s return from that bright Weymouth 
visit which we have described, was Lord North. The 
king had a great love for him, and very hearty attach- 
ment; his last years were afflicted by entire blind- 
ness, and the king expressed, naturally, exceeding 
sympathy for him in his affliction, perhaps little 
thinking that ere long it was to be his own.’ North’s 
happy good temper never deserted him to the close, 
and the same easy indolent wit we have already 
noticed in the House of Commons characterised his 
last conversations. A great political adversary of 
the dying ex-minister, Colonel Barré, was at the 
same time passing through the valley of the shadow 
of death; fierce and fiery as he had been, often 
hurling the most powerful and stormy words at the 
good-humoured minister, he was afflicted with blind- 
ness also, helpless as a child, but bearing his affliction 
in such a manner as to win for him the affection of 
all his attendants. It was a very short time before 
their death the two old adversaries met each other at 
Tunbridge Wells, and it was like Lord North to say, 
‘‘ Ah colonel! whatever may have been our former 
animosities, 1 am persuaded there are no two men 
who could now be more glad to see each other than 
you and I.” 

And in 1808 died quite another character, whose 
name we have before had occasion to mention, the 
very dear and personal friend of the king, Dr. Hurd, 
the Bishop of Worcester. He died at the great age 
of eighty-nine, descending peacefully into the grave, 
and surrounding his last moments with the grace 
and courtesy, the scholarly dignity and politeness 
which had won for him, during a long course of years, 
the opinion of the king that ‘he thought. him more 
naturally polite than any man with whom he had 
ever met.” Thus the king was outliving his closest 
friends, those whom he had regarded as the staff 
and stay of his government; and those also upon 
whom he had looked, not unnaturally, as his foes. 
Glooms and troubles were thickening round his 
closing years, and the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation was rising again toagitate him. In the sixty- 
ninth year of his age he caught what seems almost 
like a last passing glance of old days and old 
memories, in a visit from his sister, the Duchess of 
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Brunswick, the mother of the Princess of Wales, and 
of that still more illustrious character, the Duke 
William Frederick, ‘‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,” 
who, at Quatre Bras, ‘‘ rushed into the field, and fore- 
most fighting fell.” The duchess was received with 
great sympathy in England, not only as a visitor to 
the venerable sovereign, who forty-three years since 
had given her away in marriage to the hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick, and who had not met her once 
during that long period, but as a widow whose hus- 
band had died of the wounds he had received at the 
battle of Jena, and who was herself driven into exile 
by the forces of Napoleon. 

The vision of the monarch was undergoing almost 
total eclipse, but his intercourse with his sister was a 
pleasant domestic reunion. 

We should like to lengthen out these papers by 
anecdotes of the king, of his keen sense of the 
ridiculous, of his humour, which sometimes flashed 
out with the sharpness of wit. Lord Eldon has 
retained several instances. He was on one occasion 
with George 11, and with him the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘I believe,” said the king, ‘that I 
have the honour to be the first king whose Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor both ran 
away with their wives. Was it not so, Chancellor?” 
Eldon was sly enough to turn the laugh away to the 
Archbishop. ‘‘ May it please your majesty to ask 
the Archbishop that question first!’? The king, on 
another occasion, observed to Archbishop Sutton, ‘I 
believe your grace has a large family, better than a 
dozen?” ‘No,” said the Archbishop, “only 
eleven!” ‘* Well, and is not that better than a 
dozen?” said the king. Another anecdote is men- 
tioned of an eminent judge, Kenyon. Lord Kenyon, 
before his elevation, had been quite remarkable for 
his vehement ebullitions of temper. He had the 
sense, however, deeply to regret this infirmity, and 
when he became Lord Chief Justice he had strength of 
character enough to put himself under a strong con- 
trol. The king had a great personal regard for him, 
and when he met with him, said, ‘‘ My lord, I hear 
that since you have been in the King’s Bench you 
have lost your temper. You know my great regard 
for you, and I may therefore venture to tell you I 
was very glad to hear it.” Many such anecdotes as 
these set forth an amiable and beautiful character. 

Somewhere about the commencement of the pre- 
sent century a bishop—it was probably Bishop 
Hurd—preaching before the king, quoted with 
admiration a passage from a work without men- 
tioning the name of the author, but speaking of it 
as “by a minister of another communion.” The 
king, always attentive, and remarkably interested in 
sermons when they were worth hearing, was im- 
pressed by this passage, and inquired after the work 
and the name of the author. It was the once well- 
known and very useful essay on Anger, by Dr. 
Fawcett, the Baptist minister at Hebden Bridge, 
near Halifax, and, we may incidentally mention, the 
pastor of John Foster, the celebrated essayist. The 
king contrived to convey to the author his high sense 
of the value of the work, assuring him that if any 
circumstances should arise in which he could serve 
him he would be glad to do so. It was in the year 
1802 that a young man, a clerk in a large mercantile 
house, was tried and found guilty of forgery, at the 
York Assizes, and sentenced to death. His father’s 
family was connected with Dr. Fawcett’s church, and 
although it had been the almost invariable principle 





with the king never to exercise his prerogative in 
setting aside sentences, the good Dr. Fawcett pre- 
sumed on the king’s promise, and did not ask the 
royal clemency in vain ; he obtained the remission of 
the sentence. The anecdote is interesting, not 
merely as illustrating the moral sense and kindliness 
of the king, but the good will with which he regarded 
the members and ministers of other communions. A 
similar anecdote to this, on which space will not per- 
mit us to dilate, occurred in the life of an eminent 
Independent minister, the Rev. John Griffin, of 
Portsea. 

The nature of these papers forbids us to dwell at 
length, nor would it be profitable for our readers that 
we should do so, on those heayy clouds which 
gathered round the closing days of the venerable and 
beautiful king. The complications and distresses 
arising out of his own family were manifold. First, 
the heavy debts of the Prince of Wales; then the 
vexed question of his marriage with Mrs. FitzHer- 
bert, for whom, although a Roman Catholic, the 
king and queen had a very high and affectionate 
regard; then hiy real but most unhappy marriage ; 
and then came the trial of the Duke of York, a long 
continued and astonishing scandal, now happily for- 
gotten. These and many other circumstances must 
all have been bitter, indeed, to a nature so sensitive 
and conscientious ay the king’s. 

If the king was thus tried by the recklessness of 
his sons, not less were his affections tried. by the 
continued illness and the progress of disease in the 
Princess Amelia, his most tenderly beloved daughter. 
Pious, pure, of a fervent and elevated nature, she 
had entwined herself most closely round the heart of 
her father. He appears to have loved her with a 
most pathetic devotion, and their last interview with 
each other has become one of the most well-known 
of all the royal stories of the king’s household. The 
last time he led her to her sick chamber she affected 
him greatly by placing on one of his fingers a ring 
made of a lock of her hair, with the words ‘‘ Remem- 
ber me” uponit; and when the blind monarch 
bent, for the last time, over his dying child, her last 
words to him were, ‘‘Remember me, but do not. 
grieve for me.” 

Is it necessary that we quote here, as illustrative 
of the character of the princess—said to be the most 
beautiful of the daughters of the royal family—those 
sweet lines so constantly associated with her memory ? 
They show that human experiences are pretty much 
the same in monarchs’ palaces as in peasants’ cot- 
tages: 

‘¢ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, nor pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me. 
But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could dance and sing no more, 
It then occurred how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world only made for me.” 


The king employed Charles Knight to make a 
catalogue of the library of the princess after her 
death, and to arrange it in the suite of apartments 
she occupied, and from her prayer-book he copied a 
prayer as beautiful as the verses we have quoted. 
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It is not wonderful that with such a nature as that 
we have seen in the king, distress upon distress 
became too much for the mind; and although his con- 
dition was for a long time kept a profound secret 
from the public, his mind again and finally lost its 
balance, and amidst accumulated distresses the blind 
old monarch entered upon that long-continued night- 
time of the soul, in which, while he bore the name of 
king, and was even invested with some of the deco- 
rations of royalty, the sceptre of the sovereign 
dropped from his grasp, and the affairs of government 
were delegated to the hands of the Regency. As he 
talked, and was able to talk, before the final cloud 
came down, of the causes of his malady, recapitulat- 
ing many, he dwelt especially upon the illuess of his 
loved daughter. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘“‘ was occasioned 
by poor Amelia.” It was some time before it was con- 
sidered wise to tell him of her death. At last Sir 
Henry Halford, his physician, said to him he “‘ was 
going try his Majesty’s piety.” The king replied 
that he ‘‘knew what that meant, Amelia was dead.” 
He went on talking in a rambling, incoherent 
manner which lasted for some time. Then he became 
more composed, and mentioned her again, saying, 
‘Poor girl!’”’ But he ordered some of the arrange- 
ments for her funeral himself, and he selected for the 
burial anthem the last verse of the sixteenth Psalm : 
‘Thou wilt show me the path of life ; in Thy presence 
is fulness of joy, and at Thy right hand are pleasures 
for evermore.” He insisted on attending to all her 
dying directions himself, and personally superintend- 
ing the discovery of all her papers and the distribution 
of her donations. 

Meantime disputes were arising again with reference 
to the Regency, and the prince was desirous not only 
that his mother should be excluded from that higher 
honour, but even unnaturally rebelled against her 
control of the royal household, and affected to regard 
the selection of the queen as a personal affront to 
himself. His attempt immediately to dismiss his 
father’s ministers and public servants was, however, 
so strongly opposed to the moral feeling of the 
country that, upon this point, he had to yield his 
own wishes. On the 21st of May, 1811, the king was 
seen for the last time by his subjects in public. ‘‘ On 
his favourite horse, the venerable monarch, blind but 
steady,’’ writes Charles Knight, ‘ was in the saddle, 
as I had often seen him. He rode through the 
Little Park to the Great Park. The bells rung; the 
troops fired a feu-de-joie. The’king returned to the 
castle within an hour; he was never again seen with- 
out those walls.” 





CLAIRVOYANCE. 
LAIRVOYANCE, or ‘second sight,” as prac- 


tised in places of public amusement, is of so 
puzzling a character that there are not wanting those 
eager to ascribe its wonders to the supernatural. 
The method adopted to bring about the apparently 
inexplicable reading of another’s thoughts is, how- 
ever, extremely simple, and may be readily made 
clear to all. The first exhibition of the kind was 
introduced into England in the year 1784 by Pinetti, 
an Italian conjurer, who, taking advantage of 
Mesmer’s theories, elicited replies frora his ‘“ sub- 
ject” in the supposed trance. Many professors of 
the magic art have followed in the Italian’s foststeps. 





John Henry Anderson (‘‘the Wizard of the North’’) 
performed it with the assistance of his daughter, and 
the clever Frenchman, Houdin, trained his little boy, 
Emile, to become marvellously quick in describing, 
sometimes minutely, articles taken indiscriminately 
from the audience. 

The conjurer’s art of clairvoyance rests entirely 
with two persons: one who looks at the objects to be 
named and puts questions to the “clairvoyant,” the 
other who replies; and all that is required for this 
striking piece of humbug is a capital memory on 
both sides and a careful arrangement of signals, 
conveyed by words, between the two. Thus the 
clairvoyant may be, and usually is, blindfolded with- 
out rendering the task any more difficult. But you 
will observe that he, or she, cannot describe any 
article unknown to themselves, unless the person 
acting in collusion with them has seen the same, 
and been able to explain its nature in the question 
put to the performer. 

In public exhibitions of this character the mystery 
is frequently heightened by having confederates 
amongst the audience with strange documents, 
ete., hidden away in pocket-books, which can, of 
course, be readily deciphered by the clairvoyant, 
and the interest is increased by carefully elaborated, 
but seemingly impromptu, sallies of wit. 

As we have observed, the signals are conveyed by 
words, or combinations of words, and it may appear 
startling how any memory, however retentive, could 
be able to associate these with the multitude of 
articles likely to be presented in the course of a 
performance. ‘This is the more remarkable, too, 
when it is noticed that the questions put to the 
clairvoyant do not vary to any great extent. The 
first difficulty is, however, removed, when we reflect 
that the audience is not either anxious or prepared 
to put any very severe test to the performer, and 
that only such articles as are usually carried about 
the person need be arranged for. Two or three 
hundred, or fewer, signals would quite exhaust all the 
purses, coins, cigar-cases, knives, pencils, handker- 
chiefs, gloves, and other miscellaneous contents of 
our pockets, while the umbrellas, sticks, reticules, 
ete., would form quite an inconsiderable addition to 
the list. Besides, the person who puts the questions 
—knowing the pre-arranged code—can reject or 
ignore any article for which no signal has been pro- 
vided. 

A greater stumbling-block to the uniniated than 
this is that mentioned above, viz., the questions do 
not seem to present sufficient variety to enable a person 
blindfolded, and mentally in the dark, to get at the 
nature of the multifarious objects presented to the 
interlocutor. In reality this is easily got over by 
the arrangement of money, precious stones, colours, 
etc., im groups, and as the questions put in each 
of these are nearly alike, they need present few 
peculiarities to the audience. We shall see how the 
grouping system stands the performer in such good 
stead in the examples hereafter given. 

Sometimes the cue is given to the ‘‘ clairvoyant” 
by the person who interrogates in an absurdly simple 
manner without exciting suspicion; as ‘‘ Is it open 
or shut?” ‘It is shut ;” or ‘Is it shut or open?” 
“Tt is open.” ‘‘Isit perfumed?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Is 
there a stone in it?’’ “Yes.” Ete., ete. 

For ordinary articles a well-understood code must 
be arranged between the performers, and all who 
take to this line of business have their own systems, 
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altogether or in part, which have grown out of the 
shifts they have had to make, and the corners into 
which they have been driven during past perform- 
ances. We may here indicate sufficient to enable 
our friends to get some grasp of the subject and give 
a groundwork upon which to proceed if desirous of 
introducing this pleasing and astonishing art to the 
family circle. Of course to attain to the perfection of 
some of the modern professors of this very puzzling 
trickery is out of the question with those whom 
we now address; such experts have spent, possibly, 
years in perfecting their systems, they are constantly 
in the practice of clairvoyance, and are adding to their 
word-code daily; besides which, as we have said, 
their confederates lend an added mystery to a per- 
formance which in its simplest form eludes the detec- 
tion of ordinary observers. 

We will now give some questions with the ideas 
they convey to the clairvoyant, afterwards proceeding 
to give one or two groups of subjects, colours, etc., 
and then apply the whole to show how the system is 
worked. 


Name this. A pocket-comb, 


This will puzzle you. 

What have I here ? 

Do ladies or gentlemen use this? 
Now, can you tell me this? 


Court plaister. 

A purse. 

Ladies. A pincushion. 
A pocket-book. 
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Any colour ? Yellow. 
Name the colour. Brown. 
Please name the colour. Red. 
Etc. etc. 
METALS. 
What metal ? Gold. 
What is the metal ? Silver. 
Tell me the metal. Copper. 
Name the metal. Tron or steel. 
What metal is it ? Brass. 
Please name the metal. Bronze. 
Can you tell me the metal ? Tin. 
Do you know the metal ? Aluminium. 
Etc., etc. 
PRECIOUS STONES. 
What stone ? Diamond. 
What is the stone ? Topaz. 
Tell me the stone. Emerald. 
Name the stone. Ruby. 
What stone is it ? Garnet. 
Please name the stone. Sapphire. 
Do you know the stone ? Cornelian. 
Any stone? Amethyst. 
Etc., etc. 
Corns. 


Is anything in it ? A portrait. 
Tell me this. A toothpick. 
What is this ? A flower. 
Speak loud. A letter. 


A reticule. 
A handkerchief. 
A scent-bottle. 


Is this for any purpose ? 
Answer instantly. 
Of what use is this ? 


What coin ? 
What is the coin ? 
Tell me the coin. 
Name the coin. 


A sovereign. 
Half-a-sovereign. 
Five-shilling piece. 
Half-a-crown. 





Tell me now? 

What is this green stuff ? 

Is this of any use ? 

Do you see this ? 

And this ? 

What should be done with this? 

What is this for ? 

Would you like this ? 

Do you admire this ? 

Who gave me this? 

Tell me instantly, who gave me 
this ? 

Now, who gave me this ? 

What kind of chain ? 

What is now in my hand ? 

What have I now? 

What is here ? 


Keys. 

Maiden-hair fern. 
An almanack. 

A ring. 

A cane. 

Smoke it. A cigar. 
To light a cigar. 
Yes. <A watch. 
Yes. <A brooch. 
Alady. A bracelet. 


Alady. <A chain. 

A gentleman. A chain. 
An Albert. 

A breast-pin. 

Money. 

A bank-note. 


These examples will be sufficient to indicate the 


line first taken, the rough and hard approach to the 
mystery of “second sight,’’ and to show that the 
memory must not only be tenacious, but quick, to 
put the questions rightly and to give’ the answers 
without hesitation. Having gone through the pre- 
liminary hard work of getting the subjects by heart, 
the noviciate will proceed by a less thorny, but still 
toilsome path, into the system of grouping, of which 
we may give a few examples that can easily be 


applied to other subjects. First take 
CoLourR. 

What colour ? Black. 

What is the colour ? Blue. 

Tell me the colour. Green, 

Has it a colour ? White. 





What coin is it ? Florin. 
Please name the coin. A shilling. 
Can you tell me the coin ? Sixpence. 
Etc., etc. 
FLOWERS. 
What flower ? A rose. 
What is the flower ? A camellia, 
What are the flowers ? Primroses. 
What flowers are they ? Violets. 
Tell me the flower. Carnation. 
Name the flower. Snowdrop. 
What flower is it ? Lily of the valley. 
Please name the flower. Geranium. 
Can you tell me the flower ? Passion-flower. 
Etc., ete. 


Now the application of all this, and much more, 
after the hard work of study is over, is as pleasant as 
playing the piano when you have got through the 
drudgery of the notes, five-finger exercise, and four 
hours a day of inharmonious strumming. Let us 
take an imaginary run through our material and see 
how it can be ‘‘ worked in” together with the pro- 
fessor’s ‘‘patter,”’ and the ‘‘ wheezes,” or jokes, 
with which he interlards his discourse. Of course 
he will take a preliminary canter, in which he will 
dilate upon the wonders of mesmerism, and the 
special marvels of ‘‘second sight.” He will then 
introduce his clairvoyant—most likely a young lady-— 
and, after blindfolding her, he will proceed to take 
articles at random from the audience. Say the first 
thing handed to him is a purse, he will ask the clair- 
voyante, ‘‘ What haveIhere?” ‘‘Apurse.” Then, 
turning to its owner, the professor may say, ‘‘ Shall 
I open it? Thank you! [I like handling other 
people’s money!” Again, to his ‘‘subject,” and 
taking a coin out of the purse— 
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What have I now? Money. 
What is the metal ? Silver. 
What coin is it ? A florin. 


What is here ? A bank-note. 

(You had better take your purse back, sir, the temptation is 
too great !) 
Is this for any purpose ? 
Of what use is this? 


Yes ; a reticule is very useful. 

It is very refreshing; it is a 

bottle of scent. 

Do ladies or gentlemen use Ladies. Gentlemen seldom 

this ? carry pincushions. 
(Of course the girl’s right. How absurd I am not to have 
thought of that !) 

This ? answer instantly ! It is a handkerchief. 

What is now in my hand ? A breast-pin. 

Has it a stone ? Yes. 

Tell me the colour. Green. 

Tell me the stone. Emerald. 

Toll me now. You now have a bunch of keys. 

Now, can you tell me this ? Yes ; it is a pocket-book. 

(May I open it, sir? Thankyou. Dear me, strange !) 
This will puzzle you! Not at all. It is court-plaister. 
This? Speak loud. It is a letter. 

(Don’t be afraid, sir ; I will not open that /) 

Is this of any use ? Certainly ; it is an almenack. 

Do you admire this ? Yes ; it is a brooch. 

Is anything in it ? Yes ; a portrait. 

A lady or gentleman ? A gentleman. 

His hair: please name the 

colour. Red. 

(Pardon, madam, the young lady should have said, ‘‘Sandy!”) 

What is this for ? To light a cigar. 

What shonld be done with this? Put it in your pocket; you 
like a cigar going home. 

(Good advice, I'll act upon it! All right? Thank you, sir.) 

Tell me this. A toothpick. 

Who gave me this ? A lady. (The clairvoyante 
here reserves her knowledge 
that it is a bracelet.) 

Any colour ? Yes ; yellow. 

What metal is it ? 3rass. 

(Oh, madam, excuse the frankness of the clairvoyante !) 

And it is? A bracelet. 

Now, who gave me this? A gentleman. It is a chain. 

What kind of chain ? An Albert. 

Do you know the metal ? Aluminium. 

(Dear me, how rude ! I’m sure it’s pure Brummagem gold.) 

Would you like this ? Yes ; it is a watch. 

(I think you want a watch on you, young lady !) 

What is the metal ? Silver. 

What is this ? A flower. 

Has it a colour ? It is white. Some say that is 
no colour. 

What is the flower ? It is a camellia. 

What is this green stuff ? Maiden-hair fern. 

Who is the flower for ? Me! 

{I thought she’d say so! You’ve no objection? Thank you, sir.) 

And this ? Itisacane. You can have that. 

(Well, Miss Minx, if every one got their deserts few would 

’scape whipping. Shakespeare ; hem.) 

Do you see this? (holding up Rather, sir; I’m looking out 

a ring) for a plain one myself ! 

(Are you ? I pity the poor man, that’s all !) 


This and much more, when the professor will 
perhaps declare that his clairvoyante can read any 
sentence written by the audience (indiscriminately 
taken from a number placed in a hat), which has 
neither been seen by himself or his pupil, and more, 
will add up the total of a sum she has no knowledge 
of. ‘To this end small slips of paper are distributed 





that any one who chooses may write upon them and 
set down figures. Those with the numbers go into 
one hat, those with the written words are relegated to 
another. The papers being ‘well shaken before 
taken,” the professor dips into hat No. 1, and gets, 
not a slip written upon by any one in the audience, 
but one he has himself carefully prepared before the 
performance, and which the clairvoyante has studied, 
and he goes through the same process with hat No. 2, 
bringing forth a paper with the arranged sum of 
which his “pupil” knows the total. He has 
‘*palmed”’ both these slips, so they are in his hand 
before it goes into the hats; but he appears to take 
them from those written upon by the outsiders, so 
there is no suspicion aroused. Besides, does he not 
hand the papers to strangers to hold until the lady 
has in the one case deciphered its contents, and in 
the other added up the long column of figures? 
This would not do for a private room, because your 
friends would be sure to compare notes afterwards, 
and find that neither the sentence nor the sum had 
been set down by any of them, but in a public assem- 
bly there is no chance of the trick being discovered 
in such a manner. 

The professor may ‘‘ wind-up” by touching various 
articles of dress, etc., amongst the audience, in a 
sequence previously fixed upon. No. 1 may be a 
hat, 2 an umbrella, 3 an overcoat, 4 a necktie, 5 an 
opera-glass, 6 a glove, 7 a spectacle case, and so on. 

It appears very wonderful, though, when he says, 
‘‘Now tell me. This?” ‘A hat.” “This?” “An 


umbrella.” ‘This?’ ‘*An overcoat.” ‘‘ Name 
the colour.” ‘*Brown.” ‘This?’ ‘‘A necktie.” 
‘““Whatisthe colour?” ‘Blue.” ‘*This?” ‘An 


opera-glass.” ‘This?”’ “A glove.” ‘What 
colour?” ‘Black.” ‘ This?” ‘ A spectacle case.” 
“This?” ‘A wig.’”? Whereupon the conjurer takes 
off his confederate’s wig amidst a roar of laughter, 
in which the professor and his pupil make their 
bow and depart. 











ARITHMETICAL SQUARES. 
II. 


G. B. B. sends the following. 


The construction of arithmetical squares is divisible 
into two branches, the squares of even numbers, and 
the squares of uneven numbers. 

The following remarks apply only to the construc- 
tion of the squares of even numbers, and show how 
the squares of 4 and 8 may be constructed, namely, 
4°, that is the numbers 1 to 16, four figures to add 
to 34; 8?, that is the numbers 1 to 64, eight figures 
to add to 260. 

The word diagonal, as here used, means not only 
the lines from corner to corner, but all similar lines, 
supposing the square to be placed on a roller or 
cylinder, and the outer edges made to meet, whether 
horizontally or vertically. . 

The basis of the construction of these squares 1s 
that, with the numbers 1 to 16, 8 pairs of figures can 
be obtained which add to 17 each; four pairs which 
add to 16; and four pairs which add to 18 each; 
and also four pairs which add to 15, and four pairs 
which add to 19 each. It will thus be obvious that 
two pairs which add to 17 will make a total of 34; 
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or 16 and 18 will add to 34; and a 15 and 19 will 









































add to 34. Four minor squares are thus constructed 
1 15 | 16 2 16 | 18 5 ll | 16 6 12 | 18 
14 4 | 18 13 3 | 16 10 8 }18 9 7 | 16 
15 19 15 19 15 19 15 19 


These squares must so be combined that pairs of 
seventeens appear in the diagonals, namely, alternate 
numbers must add 17. The diagonal 1—4 in the 
first square requires the diagonal 16—13 in the 
second square, for 14+16=17, and 4+138=17. The 
first square must be joined to the fourth, because of 
14+15+6+412=34. Therefore the second diagonal 
is formed of 12, 9, and 5, &, for 12+5=17, and 
9+8=17. One diagonal runs to the right, the 
other to the left, therefore this arrangement :— 


1 1 6 12 
4 #4 ei 3 
146 2 ll 5 
38 13 8 10 


Besides these four pairs of seventeens forming the 
two long diagonals, there are four more pairs, 
namely, 1542, 14+3, 6+11, and 7410; these form 
the third and fourth diagonals, and when combined 
with the first four pairs they form the fifth to the 
eighth diagonals. 

Combine the halves, and the work is complete. 











z 15 6 | 12 
14 4 9 | 7 
11 5 16 | 2 


8 10 3 | 1s 

















Any horizontal or vertical border line may be 
transferred to the opposite side without derangement. 

The four minor squares (2*) are not necessarily 
composed of numbers which add to 16, 18, and 15, 
19 respectively. Many other combinations may be 
made with equal results. For instance :— 


1 12 s & 8 10 4 9 
14 7 13 «8 16 «5 1 6 
































1 | 2 | 13 | 8 
| —- 
ul} 7 | 2 | ul 
BucG 
SS 
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The construction of tables of eights, 1 to 64, is as 
follows :— 
































1 63| 2 64| 5 59 6 60 9 55}10 56 13 51/14 N 
62 4/61 8/58 8|57 7 54 12/53 11 50 16) 49 15 | 
hr 47 | 18 48/21 43/22 44 25 39) 26 40 29 35] 30 36 
i46 20/45 19} 42 24/41 23 38 28|37 27 84 382/83 31] 




















Here we have alternately pairs of 64 and 66 horizontally. 
And the paire of 63 and 67 perpendicularly. 


Now arrange these small squares. 





1 63 5 59 9 55 [13 51 

62 4 58 8 54 12 50 16 
64 2 60 6 56 10 52 14 
3 61 7 57 ll 53 15 49 





18 48 22 44 26 40 30 36 
45 19 41 23 87 27 83 31 
43 Q1 39 25 35 29 
24 42 | 28 38 32 34 


47 17 
20 46 




















The diagonals in each of these squares will add to twice 65. 


Any one of the four lower pairs of squares may be 
placed with any one of the upper pairs of squares, and 
a complete square of 4 x 4=16 will be formed, that 
is of sixteen numbers. 


And these four squares put together will make a 
square of eights. 


But these will not necessarily add to 260 on the 
diagonal lines. 


The next step therefore to attend to is the diagonals. 


First, we find the key numbers 1, 5, 9, 13. 
We must place 1+13 (14) in apposition with 
5 +9 (14). 


There is only one root, but eight arrangements of 
detail. 


19 15 29 135 6513 51 913 91 
518 918 51 91 19 8239 15 186 
In like manner with the numbers 17, 21, 25, 29. 


17 25 17 21 29 25 29 21 21 29 21 17 25 29 
21 29 25 29 21 17 25 17 17 25 29 25 17 21 


2517 
29 24 


This stage is a tentative one, to find which set 17, 
21, 25, and 29 will fit its proper place in the skeleton 
square; but when one is found, the rest fall into 
their places, and the work is done. 

















1 63 9 55 26 40 18 48 
al 62° 4 54 12 87 27 45 19 
64k 56 10 | 3925 4717 
3 A 11 53 | 28 38 20 46 
5 50 13 51" 30 36 22 44 
b] ss 8 50° 16 33 31 41 23 
ao 6 52 14 | 3529 43 21 
7" 87 15 49 | 32 34 24 42 
c ad 


The diagonals of this skeleton can be tested by 
adding the alternate dotted lines a+c, and b+d, 
thus: 62+63 + 7+6+50+51+411+410=260, and 
58 +59+38+2+454-+445 + 15414= 260. 





Couibine the two squzces, as over-leaf. 
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 * | 63 | 26 | 40 9 | 55 | 18 | 48 | 
62 | 4 | 37 27 54 | 12 | 45 19 
elle P 
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This is perfect, for :— 


(1). Each of the 8 horizontals adds 260. 

(2). Each of the 8 verticals adds 260. 

(3). Each of the 16 diagonals adds 260. 

(4). Each corner-quarter and the central quarter forms a magic 
square of fours, sum 130. 

(5). Each square of 4 numbers adds 130; there are 49 such 

squares, * and also the border-halves opposite one another, 

such as 62+89 and 19+10, add 130; there are 28 such 

halves, which together make 14 more squares of this 

smallest size, so that there are 49+14=63, and the four 

corners together make the 64th and last square. 

Each circle of 8 numbers adds 260; there isa set ot 25 

such circles, and 5 more circles of longer diameters, in all 

25+5=80 circles, and there can be no more. 


(6). 


The correspondent who sends this last contribu- 
tion adds the followiag wise remark: ‘‘To some 
minds the subject is very pleasing, and, indeed, 
fascinating; but if I might be allowed to advise 
the young men among your readers, I should 
say, as a rule, don’t waste your precious time upon 
second-class studies; seek the dest of everything : and 





ARITHMETICAL SQUARES. 


‘*bill of sale” is made to include, in addition to those assign. 
ments of personal property which were within its meaning tale 
the Act of 1854, ‘‘inventories of goods with receipt thereto 
attached, and receipts for purchase-moneys of goods” where the 
goods remain in the possession of the seller, and also an . 
ment to give a bill of sale. ‘‘ Personal chattels” has a 
wider meaning than under the old law, as it includes fixtures 
and growing crops when separately assigned, and trade machi- 
nery when assigned, together with an interest in land so as to 
require registration. Certain instruments giving powers of dis- 
tress are also to be registered under the Act to be of any 
validity against the trustees in Lankruptcy or executien 
creditors. Every bill of sale must be registered within seven 
daysfrom its making, instead of within twenty-one days, as under 
the old law ; and provision is made to prevent the evasien of 
the Act by means of renewed bills of sale in respect of the same 
debt—a practice much resorted to up to this to avoid registra. 
tion. In future a bill of sale executed within seven days after 
the execution of a prior unregistered bill of sale, if comprising 
all or part of the same chattels, and if given as a security for 
the same debt or any part thereof, will be absolutely void. To 
prevent necessitous persons being inveigled by sharpers into 
signing bills of sale for sums in excess of advances, or in blank, 
as was proved to have been done in some cases which came 
before the Courts, it will be necessary in future that every bill 
of sale shall be executed in the presence of a soliciter, who 
shall state ia the attestation that before the execution of the 
bill of sale the effect thereof had been explained to the grantor 
by the attesting solicitor. Registration must be renewed every 
five years of unsatisfied bills of sale. Another important pro- 
vision is that which enacts that chattels comprised in a ie 
registered bill of sale under this Act shall not be deemed to be 
in the possession, order, or disposition of the grantor of the bill 
of sale within the meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. Bills 
of sale have of late been very much on the increase, doubtless 
owing to the depression throughout the country, which affects 
the lower middle classes. The new Act will probably add con- 
siderably to the number of registered bills of sale. 


University or Epinpurcu.—The aggregate number of stu- 
dents on the register in residence for 1877 was 2,560 ; for 1878 
they amounted to 2,617. These were divided between the differ- 
ent faculties as follows :—In the Faculty of Arts there were 
885 students ; in the Faculty of Divinity, 71 ; in the Faculty of 
Law, 368 ; and in the Faculty of Medicine, 1,293. In the latter 
faculty the gradually increasing ratio of increase is probably 
due in a great measure to the wide range of supply of students, 





a study of pure mathematics will not only yield a 
higher pleasure, but result in better cultivation of 
reasoning powers of the mind.” We have introduced 
the subject only as a recreation from severer studies. 





* In D. P.’s square, which will follow in another column, there are 8 of 
49 squares that do not add 130. 





Baricties, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND Penny Banxs.—The Post Office 
authorities have now given distinct encouragement to the move- 
ment by offering to furnish gratuitously any number of minia- 
ture bank-books, and at the small cost of eighteenpence they 
furnish likewise a cash-book and ledger to panini iy It may 
seem a little matter ; but it will probably be of considerable 
importance im the eyes of the youthful depositer that his pass- 
book is exaetly the reproduction, only on a smaller scale, of the 
Post Office Sevinn> teak Book. Certainly when he grows 
older the temptation will be stronger to exchange his little 
book for a bigger one, and to pass from the School Penny Bank 
into the Post Office shilling one, than though he had begun 
with a halfpenny account-book We may add that the Post 
Office authorities will send, on application, a draft set of rules, 
which may be modified to suit local circumstances, and of 
which a proof is most obligingly sent before the whole issue is 
printed off.—School Guardian. 


Tue Britis or Sate Act.—This Act, which came into 
operation on January Ist, effects most important changes. It 
— the Act of 1854, save that the old law is to apply to all 
bills of sale made previous to the lst of January. The term 


to which India, our colonies, and even foreign countries, largely 
contribute. The entries in the register show that of the 1,293 
students in the Faculty of Medicine, 565 are from Scotland, 445 
from England, 22 from Ireland, 75 from India, 149 from differ- 
ent British colonies, and 34 from foreign countries. The 
average age of the students in the Faculty of Arts is 20°6 years ; 
in the Faculty of Divinity, 23°5 years ; in the Faculty of Law, 
22°3 years ; in the Faculty of Medicine, 20°8 years. The list of 
graduates for 1878 gives the following results :—In the Faculty 
of Arts, 99 took the degree of M.A., and 11 took the science degree 
of D.sc. or B.Se. in the Science Department of that —. In 
the Faculty ef Divinity, 3 took the degree of Bp. In the 
Faculty of Law, 2 took the degree of LL.B., and one the minor 
degree of B.L. In the Faculty of Medicine, 30 took the degree 
of M.D., and 115 the double degree of m.B. and o.m. The 
average proportion of students taking de in the several 
faculties is therefore about 1 in 9 in the Faculty of Arts, 1 in 
23 in the Faculty of Divinity, 1 in 123 in the Faculty of Law, 
and 1 in 9 in the Faculty of Medicine. 


InDIAN ProspreTs.—There is in India a population of about 
250,000,000, ever increasing, whilst the production of food 
shows little development. The margin beyond the waats of the 
country is narrow ; large populations, particularly in Bengal, sub- 
sisting, even in good years, on the coarsest grains, and in dry 
seasons, not famine years, on reots and wild fruits. This 
necessarily weakens the stamina of the people, and makes them 
unable to resist the effects of such fearful visitations as those 
through which they have lately The loss in cattle, 
moreover, the only agricultural labour-power in the country, 
has been very t, and, together with consumption of 
grain, will make eultivation, even supposing the season to be 
favourable, extremely difficult for some years to come. Alto- 
gether the prospect is most gloomy, and brings home to usin 4 
marked manner the fact that our future in the East is above all, 
as Mr. Fawcett has reminded us, a question of finance.—The 
A‘heneum, 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION, BIRTHDAY GIFTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, Etc. 





French Pictures, Drawn with Penand Pencil. By 
the Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D, With upwards of 150 
Fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. Elegantly bound, 
gilt edges. 

“One of the most sumptuous of Gift Books. The perfection of Wood 

Engraving and Descriptive Letterpress."—Court Fournal. 

“The work is an admirable one, and a credit alike to author, artist, and 
publishers.” —Literary Churchman. 

“ 4 most readable and handsome Gift Book.”—Nonconformist. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives, By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, 
M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. With numerous 
Fine Engravings.s New Epition. 6s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in cloth ; or 17s. 6a. in morocco, extra. 

“never sawanything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously 

pleasant in text and illustration.”—Mr. Ruskin. 


“ author may have a quiet eye, but it is also keen and observant ; 
he no from the » Rng of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, «nd 
paints the wondrous and varied page of old Mother Nature with delicacy 
and true poetic taste. He should be placed next to Wordsworth on every 
student’s shelf.” —Standard. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. : 


Random Truths in Common_ Things. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. With numerous 
Illustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo, 7s. 
elegantly bound in cloth ; or 18s. in morocco, extra. 

“Tt seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a Quict Eye.’?”—Mr. 
ISKIN. 

cn written, with a meditative yet cheerful spirit, lying like tem- 

yered sunshine over the whole.”—Daily News. 

“ Full of sound sense and good advice.” — Times. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A com- 
panion volume to ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With 
numerous fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 6s. elegantly 
bound in cloth ; or 17s. in morocco, extra. 

“A collection of musings or essays, illustrated with the same fidelity to 


nature and excellency of workmanship which elicited the approbation of so 
distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.” —Fohkn Bull, 


“ Another calm, gentle, quicting, and refreshing book by the author of 
‘The Harvest of a Suiet Eye.’ "—ecord. 





Our English Bible: its Translations and Trans- 


lators. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. With 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth boards, imitation 
half binding. 


“As a popular history of the English Bible, pleasantly and pictu- 
resquely written, it will take its place among the numerous histories of the 





English Bible which have recently appeared, as by far the best adapted 
for the general reader.” —British Quarterly Review. 


A Universal Geography: Historical, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political: By the Rev. THomAs 
MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Revised and brought down 
to the Present Time by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. cloth boards ; 10s. half bound. 

“The work occupies a very useful place midway between the ‘School 


Geography’ and the ‘Gazetteer;’ and may be recommended to students 
and for the library shelf.”—Literary Churchman, 


The Midnight Sky; Familiar Notes on the Stars 
and Planets. By EDWIN DUNKIN, of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. With 32 Star-Maps, and other Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6¢. May be had in extra cloth boards, 
with gilt edges, 9s. 

“Tfind in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous 
ata glance, concise, correct ; completely fulfilling its purpose. It is long 


since I have seen in any department a piece of work so well done.”— 
Letter to the Editor from Tuomas CARLYLE. 





English Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. elegantly bound 
in cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, extra. 

* Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of 
reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days 
within a ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such 


a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or 
over the breezy moorlands.”—Zimes. 


The Seven Golden Candlesticks; or, Sketches 
of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. H. B. 
TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham. With En- 
gravings. 6s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


*« A book worth keeping as well as worth reading.” —Literary Churchman, 


John Bunyan: an Autobiography. With Seventeen 
Page Illustrations by E. N. Downarp. Engraved by 
E. WHYMPER. 6s, extra boards, gilt edges, 


“Few more interesting volumes than this have been published, and none 
have been better illustrated.”—Art Fournal. 


“An elegant, beautifully printed, and richly illustrated volume.”— 
English Independent, 


The Prism: Unequally Yoked: a Tale of Egyp- 
tian Life—Life in a Swiss Chalet; or, The Good Step- 
mother—From Darkness to Light: a Tale of Spanish 
Life. By M. L. WHATELY and two Members of ‘her 
Family. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATELY. With Illustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“Tt will be found agreeable and appropriate reading as a Sunday book 
for girls, who will like it and learn from ri Queen. . ad 


Chapters on Every-day Things; or, Histories 
and Marvels in Common Life. Profusely Illustrated, 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“ Just the thing to put into the hands of inquiring young people who want 


to know all about everything—well fitted to direct, to Stimulate, and to 
satisfy curiosity.” —Literary World. 


True Tales about India: its Native Princes 
and British Rulers. By S. J. BaLtarn, of Mangalore. 
Map and numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. cloth 
boards. 


“A pleasant little volume, written in a style which will secure the prompt 
attention of young readers."—Rock, 


Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. 
With numerous Illustrations by FRENCH, Imperial 16mo. 
4s. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 

‘* May be read with advantage by those who have reached mature years 


as well as by those who are just beginning to enter upon life’s race,”— 
Literary World. ’ 


Tales of Three Centuries. 
Family. II, The Pilgrim Fathers. III. The Desert ; or, 
The Church under the Cross. Authorised Translation 
from the French of Madame GuizoT DE WiTT. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. Three Stories in one 
volume. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


* The stories are told with both vivacity and pathos, and there is a well- 
contrived admixture of personal interest and historical fact.”"—Sfectator. 


I, A Huguenot 


The Home Naturalist; or, Practical Instructions 
for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of 
Natural Objects, chiefly designed to assist Amateurs, By 
HARLAND COULTAS, late Lecturer on Botany at the School 
of Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital. Profusely Illustrated. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 





“It cleverly combines the useful with the entertaining. It will be 
treasure to any boy.” —Literary Churchman, ” ' 





A large variety of interesting, instructive, and attractively-bound books, at all prices, may be inspected at the Religious Tract Society's 
Retail Depositories. 


Lonvon : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY, 
Brighton : 31, WESTERN RoAp. Liverpool: 18, SLATER STREET. Manchester; 100, CORPORATION STREET, 





The Illustrated Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR JUNE 


Contains— 
IFE’S CHANGES. By Acnes GIBERNE, author of LEANINGS FROM A PRISON CHAPLAM 
‘* Muriel’s Keynote,” etc. With Illustrations. JOURNAL. ° a 
N2 PLACE LIKE HOME. With Engraving, 











ERMANY IN DANGER. Notes on its present Religious 
and Moral Condition, By WIL'.1AM TALLACK. 


HE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury.—vu1, : = 
The Religion of the Ancient Iranians (continued). Ee GROVERBS OF SOLOMON. By Minne aw 


2 author of ‘‘Under the Southern Cross,” etc.—vi. “Greg 
Teles NAOT NERS, MOSS Mag | Hee wie Me Be Seton Wk 
ae eatigae j tions. 


Lake Onega. With Illustrations. 7[HE INVALID'S PORTION, and THOUGHT 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A KENT VICARAGE, THE AFFLICTED. a 


_ PULPIT IN THE FAMILY, 








THE PRESS IN CHINA, 

















———_____} 





‘6 I N. R.” With Portrait. 
de 











PAALBEK. With Engraving GABBATH THOUGHTS. POETRY. 














ARIS UNDER THE COMMUNE }— AGES FOR THE YOUNG :—Jack Silverleigh’s Tempta, 
P tion. —Two Lives. 
Two SIDES OF A TOMBSTONE, CRIPTURE EXERCISES. MONTHLY RELIGIOUSE 
RECORD. 


With a Frontispiece on Toned Paper. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, 











NEW BOOKS. 
The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer. 


With Sixteen finely Engraved Coloured Maps by W. and A. K. JoHNsTON. §35. cloth boards, 


Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


In the Authorised Version. Following the Harmony of the Gospels in Greek. By E. RoBINSON, D.D, With Explanatory Notes 
by Dr. BENJAMIN Davies, late of the Bible Revision Committee. POCKET EDITION. 15, 6d, cloth boards, 


Life's Noontide; or, Counsels and Encouragements for Middle Age, 
By the Author of “ Life’s Morning” and “ Life’s Evening.” Crown 8vo. 1s, 6d, cloth boards, 


Saved at Sea. 








A Lighthouse Story. By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, author of ‘‘ Peep behind the Scenes,” ‘ Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. With many 
Engravings. Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards, handsome side, 
Lady Rose. 


By Crona TEMPLE, author of ‘‘John Denton’s Friends,” etc. Monthly Volume for the Young, No. 99. With Illustration, 
1s. cloth boards. 





London: The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and of all Booksellers. 











Now Ready, of all Booksellers and Newsagents, price Sixpence, Part IV., containing Numbers 16 to 20 of 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER, 


An Illustrated Journal of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, & Instruction. 


CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 
With a Double Page Frontispiece on Toned Paper. 


The Boy’s Own Paper: Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence. 





The “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, LONDON: 56, Paternoster Row, 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, 











B. K, BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternost2r Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given, 
No notice ean ‘be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS, ; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. _ 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such | 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Cioru Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘‘Lztsurze Hour” can be had in Penny Numbers for the last two years 
only, and in Sixpenny Parts for the last five years only. The earlier Parts and Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the local booksellers 
or newsagents, 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates | 
for Foreign Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can now be 
forwarded to any of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, 
AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN—viz., Three Halfpence each 
Part. The Book Post is, in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and |\§ 
relatives abroad, who would heartily welcome the receipt of a Monthly Part of 
the *f Leisure Hour.” 








The following List gives the cost of Postage to some of the principal countries :— 
For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday | 
Part. at Home Part, at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . . »« « » « 6dea 9d.a India (vid Southampton)... .. . 8d. 6d, 
Argentine Confederation ae. 6d. Piet: pee se . 13d. 3d. 
Australia (vii Southampton ors. Francisco) $d. Is. Pe EP <p ee ee ee 6d. 
DT, ee eee 8d. Japan (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d 6d, 
OS “aaa ae a OS Madagascar a a ae 8d. Is, 
OS er ee 8d. BEND fea) Va tte ew we ee 3d. 
a eS 6d. i BORE, ee er 3d. 
| eee 8d. Mexico (vii New York) . .... . 8d. 6d. 
Cape Coast Casile . . . 1. 1 6 ew 8 Oe 6d. tals Greta. ~ « «-> « » + s0@ 9d. 
CapeofGooa Hope. ... .'.. . Gd, 9d. re ©» 3d. 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d 6d. mepjoundiand. . ww ww lt eC 3d. 
China (vii Southn. or United States) . . 3d. 6d. New Zealand (vid Southn. or SanFrancisco) 8d. 1s. 
Gontlmmmnople 2. 6 ew tt tw tlt 8d. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . «© « « 14d. 3d. 
SS ae ee 8d. ee EER eee | 3d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . . . . « « Add. 3d. t,o ee | 9d. 
ne *< « « « <6 6 « © ane 6d. WROUNG TING 6 ee sl ll le wt ee 6d. 
EET «5 ee -< e @ ele can 3d. MMO ¢ Ee os 9 ss s % eee 3d, 
Ds. cs wt ole. «eh © chee 3d. Meth & + « 6 $0 » + 1s 6 ee 3d, 
nh ¢ «+ @ 2 6 © 8 4.6 + <a 3d. Buiveriand . ........ ~. Idd 8d. 
Holland .. 14d. 3d. Tasmania (vii Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. Is. 











Hong Kong (vid Southn. or United States), 3d. 6d. United States. . . «ow ow wt ew Le. 3d. 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 
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ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Useful additions to Home, Institute, School, Parish, and other Libraries. 





FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS A FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
(1884 to 1878). “i (1852 to 1876). 


WILL BE SENT DIRECT FROM 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, ON RECEIPT OF THE PUBLISHED PRICE; 
OR MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER, 
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